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of the situation. During all of that term the district is being misrepresented 
in Congress. If the House of Representatives goes to work on the contested 
election cases at the very beginning of the term of office, as it would do if 
Congress met at that time, these cases conld be disposed of during the first 
session. Thus a great saving would accrue to the government and the Con- 
gressional district for almost all of the term be properly represented. 

Although this measure appears to be one of procedure, the great influence 
for good which it must exert upon legislation makes it one of the most im- 
portant acts that could be passed. 

John F. Shaphoth. 



THE QUESTION OF SHIPS. 

In the North American Review for January Capt. John Codman, con- 
demning with characteristic vigor the mistaken idea of looking to a revival 
of obsolete differential duties to restore our merchant marine, offers the 
almost equally obsolete idea of " free ships " as an alternative. 

The good captain has been a valiant champion of the " free ship " theory 
for forty years. His persistence is splendid, but he seems to be oblivious to 
the fact that the world has been moving in the interval. He is still arguing 
in effect upon the basis of the conditions of 1855-60. Meanwhile conditions 
have been revolutionized. It is the United States, not Great Britain, which 
now stands as the world's first iron and steel manufacturing nation. The 
American production of pig iron in 1892 was 9,157,000 tons; the British, 
6,616,000. From a tugboat to a battleship there is no task of iron-working 
which American builders are not prepared to undertake, and, indeed, have 
not undertaken. "Free ship" arguments which should have been con- 
vincing in 1861 are now absolutely worthless. 

No " war tariff " longer weighs on native shipbuilding. The McKinley 
law made materials for iron and steel vessels for the foreign trade free of 
duty. After working up into a four masted clipper a shipload of Scotch 
plates and beams, Mr. Arthur Sewall, of Bath, the recent Democratic candi- 
date for Vice-President, declared : " I find that I can get all the material on 
this side cheaper than by going abroad ; and so our next ship will be built 
entirely of American materials." There is distinguished evidence that do- 
mestic competition has now brought the price of high class American ship- 
building down to the foreign level, and that a "free ship" law is unneces- 
sary and would be ineffective. It is understood that the "St. Louis" and "St. 
Paul" would have cost about as much on the Clyde as they cost on the Dela- 
ware, and President Huntington, of the Pacific Mail, who has lately received 
proposals for a first-class steamship from shipyards both here and abroad, 
is quoted as saying that "the prices of American builders are practically 
the same as those in England," although "in the best class of vessels Amer- 
ican work is superior.'' 

The President of the International Navigation Company, Mr. Clement 
A. Griscom, declared two years ago in Philadelphia that he and his 
associate managers of the foremost shipping concern under the American 
flag could see no benefit in general " free ship " legislation. What the prac- 
tical men of New England thought about it was sufBciently indicated some 
time earlier by the adoption of a resolution that : " We, the members of the 
New England Shipowners' Association, as owners and not as builders of 
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vessels, are unanimously and absolutely opposed to free ships." The Cleve- 
land Board of Trade protested against a "free ship "policy on the ground 
that " it would not only strike a blow at home industries but would be a 
discrimination in favor of foreign interests." 

Under the force of emphatic remonstrances like these from the best 
maritime authorities of America, Congress of late years has regularly re- 
fused to consider a free ship bill, even though in 1891-95 the House waa 
Democratic by from 90 to 140 majority. 

Now there must be some powerful reason for this overwhelming hostility 
to the " free ship " idea on the part of American shipowners. What is it f 
Captain Godman declares thsi all the other nations of the \)(orld except the 
United States have repealed <Bheir " antiquated registry laws," and " allowed 
their people to build or buy ships in England." " This practice," he adds 
" led to shipbuilding in their own countries in course of time. Consequently, 
since 1855, shipovrning and shipbuilding have increased enormously In every 
maritime country on the globe, excepting in the nominally free Uuit«d 
States, in which they have been driven back to where they were In 1828." 

If the simple expedient of " free ships " has led to these brilliant results 
in all other countries, it is incomprehensible that the resistance of a few 
shipbuilders, as Captain Codman Insists, should have been able to prevent 
the adoption of the same amazingly beneficent policy in America. But is it 
true that under " free ships," " shlpo wning and shipbuilding have increased 
enormously in every maritime country on the globe," except of course the 
unfortunate United States ? 

Official records tell a very different story. The returns of the British 
Board of Trade show that, beginning with 1860, among the European na- 
tions which have " allowed their people to build or buy ships in England," 
only Norway has made a sustantial Increase in its tonnage, and this is due 
to causes which, as is well known, are wholly exceptional. Norway has the 
advantage of labor on shipboard which is at once remarkably eiHcient and 
remarkably low-priced. There are no better sailors than the Norwegians in 
the world, but a Norwegian captain earns very little more than an American 
able seaman and a Norwegian seaman about as much as an American boy. 
The amazing cheapness with which Norwegian ships are run has enabled 
them to drive not only the Americans but the British out of several im- 
portant branches of ocean carrying. Nevertheless " free ships " and cheap 
labor have not enabled the Norwegians to acquire a great merchant marine 
in the sense in which Americans or Englishmen would understand it. Nor- 
way's tonnage makes a great show on paper, but two-thirds of it is composed 
of small wooden sailing vessels, many of them relics of the old fleets of 
America and England. In the tonnage of its iron and steel steamers Nor- 
way is far t)ehind the United States. There is not today in existence a first- 
class steamship line under Norwegian colors. Norway's merchant marine 
ha« built up no large commerce. It is chiefly employed in the cheap 
"tramp" trade of other nations. The Norwegian example has no value 
whatever for the guidance of the United States. 

Much more to the purpose is the experience of the other important mar- 
itime nations of Europe— Holland, France, Italy, and Germany. Holland 
has enjoyed what Captain Codman is pleased to consider the inestimable 
advantage of "free ships." Have its "shipowning and shipbuilding in- 
creased enormously" in consequence ? On the contrary, the merchant ma- 
rine of Holland— and the Dutch are as gallant sailors and keen traders aa 
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there are in Europe— has actually declined from 483,922 tons in 1860 to 
294,783 tons in 1893. So with France. " Free ships " here again have proven 
the same delusion. In 1860 France owned 996,124 tons of shippins ; in 1880, 
919,298 tons. In 1881 the French government oflScially recognized the insuf- 
ficiency and folly of the " free ship " theory by offering an elaborate system 
of subsidies and bounties to encourage French shipbuilding and naviga- 
tion. This system is not to be commended in all its details to American im- 
itation, but so far as the French steam marine is concerned it undoubtedly 
has been successful. The British Consul-General at Havre* reports that 
"while in 1879 France had only 599 steamers of 255,959 tons, the number had 
increased in 1888 to 1,015 of 809,800 tons." The steam tonnage of the port of 
Havre alone had increased from 62,009 in 1880 to 158,215 In 1889. 

The 6ame impressive lesson of the futility of ' ' free ships " to maintain 
a healthy merchant marine Is shown in Italy's experience. Beferring to 
the views of Italian statesmen on the results of their "free ship" policy, 
United States Consul Grain, at Milan, when the subject was under discus- 
sion, said : 

" Italians have been at liberty for more than twenty years to buy steam- 
ships on the Clyde or elsewhere, but this privilege has done nothing for the 
expansion of the steam marine. The policy of free ships has had a long 
trial in France, Germany, Austria, and other countries, with no better 
result. History affords no example of a seagoing people who are not also 
a shipbuilding people. The industries of shipbuilding and navigation are 
so welded by a community of interests that they cannot be divorced without 
mutual destruction." 

It may be added that in 1885, Italy, having found " free ships " inefflea- 
cious, followed the French example and established a generous system of 
subsidies and bounties, under which the Italian steam tonnage has increased 
from 124,600 to 209,473 in 1895-96. 

Germany's case only remains to be considered. In 1870 the tonnage of 
the German merchant marine was 982,355. It had increased to 1,181,525 in 
1880, almost altogether by the purchase of foreign vessels, chiefly British 
and American. But the ambitious Germans, with the new desire for sea 
power upon them, were not satisfied with this rate of progress. They were 
not satisfied with the " free ship " policy alone, although a nation which has 
no shipyards of its own has no recourse but to buy its ships abroad if it 
would have them. The German protective tariff had immensely stimulated 
the iron and steel industries of the Empire, and the government set itseU 
systematically to encourage the creation of shipbuilding plants at home. 
Its first step was to forbid the building of German warships in other than 
German shipyards. Its second was to offer the enormous subsidy of $1,050,000 
a year for a German steamship line to China and Australia ; and another 
of $125,000 for a line to East Africa. Under the infiuence of these subsidies 
German shipbuilding has steadily strengthened, until as a shipbuilding 
nation Germany is now second only to Great Britain and the United States. 
German tonnage now stands at 1,886,812. With the requirement that all 
state-aided steamships — and they consSitute, of course, the flower of the 
fleet— shall be built in German shipyards, Germany can no longer be said 
to give strict adherence to the " free ship " practice. It is a significant fact 
that that one of the continental nations which has been most successful in 

• The Timet, London, July 19, 1890. 
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dereloping a modern merchant marine is tlie one which of late years hai 
come nearest to the maritime policy of the United States. 

American shipowners are familiar with the general facts of European 
experience. They know that "free ships" have never created, unaided, a 
strong native shipbuilding or a symmetrical merchant marine. In France, 
in Italy, in Germany, they have finally had to have the help of subsidies 
and bounties. But there is one naifon which "free ships" have conspicu- 
ously bemefited. Captain Godoian's vaunted privilege "to build or buy 
ships in England " has redounded to the immense advantage of England 
itself. In 1860 the total tonnage of the United Kingdom was 4,658,687. In 
1895 it was 12,117,967. Daring 1891 the enormous new toanage of 1,046,508 
(gross) was launched from British shipyards. Thirteen per cent, of this was 
built for foreigners. 

Is it surprising that American shipowners are irrevocably opposed to 
a policy which under present conditions could have only the result — if it 
hnd any result at all— of playing into the hands of their ancient enemy ? 

WiNTHBOP L. MAEVIN. 



THE AMENITIES OF PHIL,0L03Y. 

Never before was there so much enthusiasm manifested in linguistic 
studies as during the last quarter of the current century, and there is no in- 
dication at the present time of a waning interest. Not only have languages 
been studied in their relation to one another, but dialects have come in for 
their share in the pursuit of these studies. Nor has our own country been 
backward in contributing, through its dialectal and various philological 
associations, its quota to the science of philology. Authors in different 
parts of the country have written long and (it must be confessed, some- 
times) tedious stories in the individual dialects of their respective localities. 
There are books in the dialect of the negro, as, for example, Thomas Nelson 
Page's, those in the dialect of the Tennessee Mountains, as, for example, 
Miss Murfree's books, those in the dialect of the "Georgia cracker," as the 
stories of Joel Chandler Harris, and a host of others in other parts of the 
countrj. These books are almost like the sands of the seashore for number. 

So numerous and varied are the local dialects of this country that a con- 
tributor to this Review recently ventured the thesis that from the very 
nature of the diverse and varied character of our local dialects, there can 
not be any such thing as a great national novel in the United States. While 
this is, it must be admitted, a somewhat extreme view, to which many do not 
feel prepared to subscribe, the fact remains that there are marked dialectal 
peculiarities in the spoken language of certain localities. These dialectal 
peculiarities, however, are fast disappearing before the onward march of 
the unifying influence of education, the printing press, and the railroad. 
When the leavening power of education has permeated the entire population 
of the country, there will result uniformity of speech, and dialectal varia- 
tions from the common form will linger but as a tradition. 

The dialect authors, in the meantime, are doing the reading public a ser- 
vice in furnishing it with entertaiuing stories of an elevating character. 
Some of them at least, as, for example. Page, Harris, and others, are doing 
literature and science an ulterior service, consciously or unconsciously, in 
preserving in their books types of a people and their speech which a wave of 
oblivion is rapidly sweeping away. 



